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leaves a trace, and that his work survives and follows him."
Perhaps?
But who knows anything of the men who filled the daily
columns of the American newspapers fifty, forty, or even
thirty years ago? Few individuals outside the newspaper game,
and not very many in it, can tell much about even the great
editors of half a century ago. One may recall Horace Greeley,
who founded the New York Tribune in 1841 and helped to
mold the thought of a growing nation. There was Charles
A. Dana, of the immortal New York Sun> and that eccentric
genius, James Gordon Bennett the elder, who fought and
often bled in defense of his editorial opinions in the New York
Herald. These men were of the militant type of journalist
when New York newspapers circulated nationally more than
they do now.
But what of the men who were not editors, but reporters?
Can you recall the outstanding writers of even the greatest
papers, the leading "Washington correspondents, or the men
who roamed the earth to chronicle war, revolution, disaster,
scientific advance, adventure, romance, politics? To the aver-
age reader of to-day, the majority of these men must be
reckoned among the world's "lost legions." No tombstone is
ever inscribed:
HERE LIES WILLIAM JONES, NEWSPAPER REPORTER,
WHO WON FAME AND FORTUNE
IN ACTIVE SERVICE.
Bill Jones's writings lived about twenty-four hours, nor did
he win fortune as a newspaper reporter. He never wrote his
daily grist in highfaluting language to please the epicures,
but he did describe what he saw so that the professor at Yale
and the milkman in Omaha with equal ease could understand
it. If he made money, it was garnered in other endeavor. The